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Investigation of a judical tribunal, was considered by
Mill to have been his best Parliamentary speech.* He
may not have been able to discern the shadows on the
wall as well as some of the habitual denizens of the Cave,
and he may have been wrong in pressing the matter,
as he did, before the Law Courts. But the charge
of the Chief-Justice of England remains as the best
defence of the action of the Jamaica Committee, and the
most damning piece of evidence against Eyre and his
subordinates.

Another occasion on which Mill's name came before

the public is less equivocal in its bearing on his fame.

The Government of Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone

had been overthrown by a motion of Lord Dunkeliin on

the Reform Question, and had been succeeded by a

ministry in which Lord Derby was Premier, and  Mr.

Disraeli Chancellor of the Exchequer.    Some of the

disappointed Reform Leaguers in London, incensed at

this failure of  a   measure  which was,  at all events,

intended to promote their wishes, determined to hold

a  meeting  in   Hyde   Park.    Their adviser and   the

president of the League was Mr. Edmond Beales, who

appears to have been a man of some resolution.    Mr.

Walpole, the Home-Secretary, acting on behalf of the

authorities, posted up a proclamation prohibiting the

meeting.   Whether it was legal or not to prevent the

gathering was apparently somewhat of an open question;

but the leaders of the Reformers,  on being refused

admittance into  the  Park,  retired quietly enough to

Trafalgar Square, and held a meeting there.   Meanwhile,

the   crowd   at   the   Park entrances,  composed partly
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